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III. CONSCIENCE AND OBLIGATION IN BUTLER'S 
ETHICAL SYSTEM. 

CONSCIENCE, as it stands at the head of the hierarchy of 
the human constitution is, according to Butler's definition, 
that " principle of reflection in men, by which they distinguish 
between, approve and disapprove their own actions " ; "for this is 
the strict sense of the word, though sometimes it is used so as 
to take in more." 1 It is not clear whether Butler here refers to a 
wider use of the term by others or by himself. Certain it is, 
however, that, although he commonly uses the two terms ' con- 
science ' and ' reflection ' as synonymous, he himself does em- 
ploy ' conscience ' to denote something more than a particular 
kind of intellectual reflection. In addition to the purely reflec- 
tive judgment of discrimination, the term designates the whole 
process of consciousness when occupied with moral decision, the 
concrete mental state including moral feeling, the consciousness of 
approbation, authority, and obligation. The uniqueness of con- 
science, in comparison with all other principles of action, is not 
constituted only by its character as reason in the specific function 
of determining the relation of our various actions to our 
constitution, but also by the attendant feeling of approbation. 
From Butler's common argument in regard to the supremacy 
and authority of conscience, and his frequent accounts of the 
way in which it functions, one sees that the term must often be 
taken as the name of the entire process of the moral conscious- 
ness, rather than of a particular or special kind of reasoning. It 
must be admitted that Butler does not always seem conscious of 
the distinction, and this confusion has exposed him, I think, to 
misapprehension. There is, however, no real or fundamental 
confusion, and the two uses of the term are so far from being in- 
consistent that they are almost inevitable. Moral discrimination 
has both a cognitive and an affective aspect. It includes both 
'pure practical reason' and moral feeling or 'moral sense.' In 

1 Sermons, I, Sects. 7-8, pp. 41-42. 
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its restricted use, as the supreme regulative principle of reason, 
conscience passes judgment upon actions and " pronounces some 
to be in themselves just, right, good ; others to be in themselves 
evil, wrong, unjust." Upon this reflection, the consciousness 
arises that the natural right to judge belongs to it, that such 
judgment speaks with authority, and puts us under obligation to 
hearken to it, if we are to follow the law of our nature. Thus 
what may be vaguely called ' feeling ' bears witness to the valid- 
ity of reason's discrimination. 

By ' conscience,' then, Butler means " a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought." "And in doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being vir- 
tuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious and 
of ill desert." 1 The first step in the process is the reflective dis- 
crimination, and the second step is the consciousness of the value 
and authority of the reflective judgment, or what might be called 
the emotion of Tightness, with the sense of duty, obligation, or 
oughtness, which is involved in the concrete mental state and is 
not additional or merely concomitant. The distinction between 
what I have here artificially termed the two steps in the pro- 
cess may throw light upon a serious difficulty involved in the 
problem. From it we may see that, for Butler, the real discern- 
ment of virtue and vice is not dependent upon a mere ultimate 
psychological fact, a consciousness of approval or the contrary, 
but upon an act of reason. It is conscience as intellectual reflec- 
tion which distinguishes and determines on a rational principle 
and standard what is virtue and what is vice. It is only after the 
action has been reflected upon and determined as good or evil, 
that the attendant consciousness of approval or disapproval arises. 
In other words, the discernment of the right or the wrong is a 
prius to the approval or disapproval, which is experienced in con- 
sciousness only " under the peculiar view" of the contemplated 
course of action as being virtuous or vicious. 2 

1 Diss, on Virtue, Sect. I, pp. 397-398. 

2 Butler's clearest statement of the distinction occurs in a foot-note in the Disserta- 
tion (Sect. I, note a, p. 398). 
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That we do possess such a perception and consequent approval 
of virtue, Butler thinks is a plain fact, established by the common 
consciousness of mankind, and by all experience. Both in the 
Sermons and the Dissertation Butler takes the position that the 
existence of conscience needs no proof, but is a simple fact of 
psychological analysis, the truth of which is sufficiently confirmed 
by a bare recital of any ordinary case of our moral experience. 1 

Let us turn now to his argument for the authority of con- 
science. " Conscience or reflection, compared with the other 
principles of action as they all stand together in the nature of 
man, plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all the rest, and 
claims the absolute direction of them all, to allow or forbid their 
gratification : a disapprobation of reflection being in itself a prin- 
ciple manifestly superior to a mere propension." 2 It is thus 
superior in kind, and therefore speaks authoritatively, and there 
can be no question of comparative strength between it and other 
principles of action. Consequently, " the very constitution of 
our nature requires that we bring our whole conduct before this 
superior faculty ; enforce upon ourselves its authority, and make 
it the business of our lives, as it is absolutely the whole business 
of a moral agent, to conform ourselves to it." 3 Authority and 
obligation are, therefore, a constituent part of the notion of con- 
science, involved " in the very idea of reflex approbation." * 
Hence the bare fact of the approval of conscience is in itself an 
obligation : " Conscience does not only offer itself to show us the 
way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own authority 
with it, that it is our natural guide." 5 The obligation still subsists 
even for a man who is not convinced that his interest will be 
served thereby, for " the greatest degree of scepticism will still 
leave men under the strictest moral obligations, whatever their 
opinion be concerning the happiness of virtue." 6 " Man, there- 
fore, unlike brutes, is not left by his Maker to act at random, 

1 Diss, on Virtue, Sects. 1-2, pp. 398-399 ; Sermons, I, Sect. 8, pp. 42-43. 

2 Pref. to Sermons, Sect. 18, p. 13. 

3 Ibid., Sect. 19, p. 14. 

4 Ibid., Sect. 22, p. 16 ; Sermons, II, Sect. 19, p. 64. 

6 Sermons, III, Sect. 6, p. 71. 

6 Pref. to Sermons, Sects. 20-22, pp. 15-16. 
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and live at large up to the extent of his natural power, as 
passion, humor, wilfulness, happen to carry him ;" " but from 
his make, constitution, or nature, he is in the strictest and most 
proper sense a law unto himself." 1 He hath the rule of right 
written within. "Your obligation to obey this law, is its 
being the law of your nature." 2 Nothing can interfere with its 
rightful claims to universal rule, and if passion prevail, as it often 
does, it is mere usurpation, mere force triumphing over authority. 
" Had conscience strength, as it has right ; had it power, as it 
has manifest authority ; it would absolutely govern the world." 3 

From these numerous utterances we may see with what ex- 
alted conviction and deep-toned eloquence Butler preached the 
doctrine of the supremacy of conscience, and with what strength 
of asseveration and firm sense of fealty he proclaimed the authority 
of this inner judge, and the obligatory character of its behests. 
Yet however profoundly true this may be, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that Butler rested the final authority of conscience 
and our obligation to the pursuit of virtue simply on the " marks 
of authority which conscience bears upon it," that he merely ac- 
cepts " such an inner sentiment without any attempt to analyze 
it." 4 It implies a forgetfulness of his whole method and sys- 
tem to assert that he gives no analysis or characterization of 
conscience, obligation, and virtue, but only points to the fact of 
their existence. The real validity of the obligation to follow 
conscience is not ultimately dependent upon a psychological ex- 
perience, upon the mere consciousness of obligation alone, or 
upon the fact that we naturally and unavoidably approve the good 
and disapprove the evil. 

If this introspective discovery and assertion of the existence of 
conscience and its mode of action were all that is implied in 
Butler's treatment, then it would be undeniably true, as is so 
commonly said, that his ethical teaching is nothing but a psychol- 
ogy of the moral life, and not an explanation of morality, that he is 

1 Sermons, III, Sect. 3, p. 69. 

*IKd., Sect. 6, p. 71. 

3 Sermons, II, Sect. 19, p. 64. 

* Laurie, Notes on Moral Theories, p. 68. 
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content with observing and stating the authoritative character of 
conscience, without inquiring into the why or the right of its ap- 
proval. Ever since Mackintosh remarked it, the criticism has 
been a general one, that Butler has given no answer to the ques- 
tion, " What constitutes morality or virtue ?" or " What is the 
quality in any act which leads men to pronounce it virtuous ?" 
but that he has answered only the cognate question, " By what 
inner process of intelligence or feeling do we recognize the vir- 
tuous act ?" or, " What is the nature of the feelings with which 
men regard it?" Consequently Mackintosh proceeds to point 
out what he considers to be the circle involved in Butler's argu- 
ment, and this stricture has been very frequently followed, notably 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen. It is said that Butler defines virtuous 
acts to be those which conscience approves, and then makes con- 
science the faculty which determines and approves virtuous acts. 
We disapprove immoral actions, and immoral actions are those 
which we disapprove. 1 

If, however, one remembers that Butler's psychological investi- 
gation is merely a method by which he sets out to ascertain the 
facts of human nature in order that an idea of the goal of that 
nature may be thence inferred, the force of such a criticism is lost. 
It was for the purpose of learning what was meant by the dictate 
' Follow nature,' that an examination of the constitution of human 
nature was entered upon. The investigation of the facts has, 
Butler thinks, of itself shown both the adaptation and the obliga- 
tion to the pursuit of virtue as the complete end of man, an end 
which appeals not merely to any one part of his nature, but to 
his nature as a consistent whole. His teleological argument pre- 
supposes that the facts of human nature have a significance be- 
yond themselves, that their meaning is to be read in the light 
of the end to which they are adapted. All our perceptive pow- 
ers have validity because they report reality. Butler's assump- 
tion will admit of no Cartesian series of doubts ; our inner 
experience cannot be illusory ; it must have meaning and design, 
and the meaning can be ascertained by learning to what end the 
various parts and the total constitution of human nature are 

1 Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, p. 50. 
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shaped. Consequently, upon such an assumption of design, 
there is no logical difficulty in Butler's affirmation that conscience 
itself is a source of obligation ; and there is no " vicious circle " 
in the argument, when he says the fact " that your conscience 
approves of and attests to such a course of action, is itself alone 
an obligation." If conscience speaks with the voice of authority, 
it is not a delusion, and we ought therefore yield to it in all our 
conduct an unquestioning obedience. 

Although this is true, however, conscience is not theoretically 
self-justified ; the ' why ' of its authority lies in that reality of 
which it is the perception. The reality which it perceives is not 
ultimately conscience's own creation. Just as in the apprehen- 
sion of truth, we trust to our perceptual and reasoning processes 
to make a valid report of reality, so in our apprehension of mor- 
ality we trust to the validity of the process of the moral con- 
sciousness. Whatever creative activity has been ascribed in 
modern thought either to speculative or to practical reason, we 
must hold that both truth and morality have a ground outside of 
our own thinking and consciousness. One could point out the 
same circle in regard to speculative reason that is said to exist 
in Butler's theory of conscience. Truth is that which reason 
discerns to be true, and reason is the faculty which determines 
truth. As the escape from such a ' circle ' lies in our discovery 
of the standards and tests by which we judge truth, so the escape 
from the same circle involved in the doctrine of conscience lies in 
our discovery of the standards and tests by which we judge 
morality. 

Conscience as reflection is, then, that which perceives what 
virtue is, and thereby determines itself as the guide of our ac- 
tions. The proof of obligation to virtue may be shown by an 
appeal to conscience, in the same way " as the external senses 
are appealed to for the proof of things cognizable by them." 
"Since then our inward feelings, and the perceptions we re- 
ceive from our external senses, are equally real ; to argue from 
the former to life and conduct is as little liable to exception, as 
to argue from the latter to absolute speculative truth. A man 
can as little doubt whether his eyes were given him to see with, 
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as he can doubt of the truth of the science of optics, deduced 
from ocular experiments. And allowing the inward feeling of 
shame ; a man can as little doubt whether it was given him to 
prevent his doing shameful actions, as he can doubt whether 
his eyes were given him to guide his steps." x Nor can one 
doubt, either that conscience is adapted to be the guide and 
ruler of our conduct, or that the science of morality, deduced 
from the way in which conscience acts and from the whole 
structure of human nature, is valid and legitimate. 

All that Butler has to say about the action of conscience is then 
in answer to the question, by what inner process we recognize vir- 
tue. But this is purely psychological, and does not exhaust his 
treatment. If Butler had held that conscience in some mysterious 
or arbitrary way delivered its judgments ex cathedra, and thereby 
created or constituted morality, there would be no escape from 
the fallacious circle. But conscience no more creates morality 
than the eye creates the things it sees, or the feeling of shame 
that which is its ground and cause and explanation, or, to use 
another of Butler's illustrations, than the watch creates the time it 
measures. Conscience is simply the capacity for virtue. It does 
not make morality, but it makes moral action possible. " That 
which renders beings capable of moral government, is their hav- 
ing a moral nature, and moral faculties of perception and ac- 
tion." 2 It is the possession of this potentiality, the highest pre- 
rogative and attribute of human nature, that renders man a 
moral agent and a law unto himself. 3 

From the natural relation of conscience to the other principles 
of man's, constitution, we may learn the secret of its authority, 
and also what is meant when virtue is said to consist in following 
nature. In a previous article,* it was noted how Butler likens 
human nature to a civil constitution, and how it is that the prin- 
ciple of authority unites and forms the various parts into one or- 
ganic whole. Since it is the office of conscience "to adjust, 

1 Sermons, II, Sect. 3, p. 53. 
*Diss. on Virtue, Sect. I, p. 397. 
3 Sermons, II, Sects. 11-12, pp. 59-60. 

i The Significance of Butler's View 0/ Human Nature, Philosophical Review, 
March, 1899. 
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manage, and preside " over all the parts, a violation of it may be 
identified with a violation of the whole, just as in a civil govern- 
ment the entire constitution of the state is broken when the rul- 
ing authority is infringed. Conscience, as the supreme regula- 
tive principle of the human economy, is that principle which 
guides man towards the realization of his total nature, and action 
prescribed by it is prescribed in the interest and under the au- 
thority of the whole. And in thus asserting the law of the 
whole over the law of any part, conscience confronts man with 
the law of his being and of his duty. 

It may now be seen what the standard is in accordance with 
which conscience passes judgment. It is once more comparison 
with the nature and potentialities of the agent. And here, as 
Mr. Collins says, " Butler was prepared to meet the real difficulty 
which lies upon the threshold of his doctrine, — that conscience 
is a shifting rule, varying with the various stages of civilization 
— with age, with country, and even with climate," * because its 
standard is subject to change. But although neither the stan- 
dard of man's internal nature nor that of his physical nature is 
' exactly settled,' yet practically " we understand one another 
when we speak of the shape of the human body : so likewise we 
do when we speak of the heart and inward principles, how far 
soever the standard is from being exact or precisely fixed." 2 
Butler is ready to admit that there may be diversity of opinion 
and doubt in regard to the ' particulars ' of virtue, " yet, in gen- 
eral, there is in reality an universally acknowledged standard of 
it." 3 Thus it is that the rule of right is not hard to be discerned, 
and Butler says with Kant, every plain honest man will deter- 
mine with truth what is right or wrong. 4 Morality applies to 
everyday life, it must be within the capacity of the ordinary man 
to decide for himself what is good and what is evil. 

This, however, does not at all imply that moral principles are 
directly and intuitively recognized, or that conscience is a faculty 
of infallible and immediate moral insight. These epithets are not 

1 Blackwood's Phil. Classics, Butler, p. 85. 

2 Sermons, II, Sect. 2, p. 52. 

3 Diss, on Virtue, Sect. 3, pp. 399-400. 

4 Sermons, III, Sect. 4, p. 70. 
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used by Butler himself, although they have been very generally 
employed to describe his doctrine of the nature of conscience. 
It is true that he says in the sermon on the character of Balaam 
that " in all common ordinary cases we see intuitively at first 
view what is our duty," x yet he does not represent conscience as 
theoretically absolute and infallible in its moral judgments, or 
moral ideas as self-evident, axiomatic truths. Moral ideas, he 
says, " are never in themselves determinate, but become so by 
the train of reasoning and the place they stand in." 2 On the 
other hand, it is a mere matter of fact that in all ordinary cases 
we do determine intuitively what is right. " Conscience, exer- 
cised habitually, tends to act instinctively, and without recogni- 
tion of any reflective operation." 3 Butler has no patience with 
puzzles of ethical casuistry, and insists with all the fervor of his 
rugged eloquence that in the conduct of life the authority of 
conscience should not be too much questioned or weakened, that 
we should obey it without scruple. 

The fact that Butler's theory of conscience has been interpreted 
as a faculty of " immediate and unerring moral insight " has given 
rise to the criticism that morality for him consists of a system of 
fixed virtues and duties intuitively perceived, and that therefore, 
in his view, human nature is a constant and unchanging quantity, 
that morality is static and not progressive, that the virtuous life 
consists in the maintainance of a mere equilibrium, and not in 
progression towards some ideal. " It is this purely statical view," 
it is said, "this absence of the idea of growth, which in fact 
accounts for most of the errors or deficiences in Butler's treat- 
ment of ethics." 4 While it must be admitted that there is a 
degree of truth in the criticism, nevertheless it is a misrepresenta- 
tion, it seems to me, to assert that the idea of growth is absent 
from Butler's account, or that the logical requirements of his 
system necessitate a view of morality as essentially static. Al- 
though his theory logically must, and does, in my opinion, admit 
growth and progress, still it is hardly to be expected that he 

1 Sermons, VII, Sect. 14, p. 132. 
2 Pref. to Sermons, Sect. 3, p. 3. 

3 Editor's note, Sermons, I, Sect. 8, p. 42. 

4 Wilson and Fowler, Principles of Morals, p. 51. 
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should be as emphatic on the subject as modern thinkers might 
wish. As Professor James Seth has remarked, " the historical 
sense has developed greatly since Butler wrote, and has forced 
us to acknowledge that the ' human nature ' which seemed to him 
a constant and unchanging quantity is a growth, and with it, its 
' virtue ' and ' vice ' ; that the content of our particular moral 
judgments varies much with time and place and circumstance, 
that these judgments are, in a very real sense, empirical judg- 
ments." x Not only has the historical sense greatly developed 
since Butler's day, but it may be further suggested that the meta- 
physical theory of an identity which persists through its dif- 
ferences, although familiar enough to modern thought, was not a 
current conception of the time of Butler. This metaphysical 
concept has exercised an obvious influence upon the development 
of ethical theory. Probably it seemed to Butler that too much 
insistence on the idea of variation and change in moral ideas and 
conduct would endanger the essential and immutable element in 
moral truth, that too great stress upon the differences would con- 
ceal the identity which lies at the heart of all moral conduct, and 
is the presupposition of all moral manifestation — a fear which we 
can understand when we remember that Butler was writing, partly 
at least, in opposition to a theory which had reduced all morality 
to ' custom and contract.' And in days of empirical evolution- 
ism it might not be unfruitful for us to have that immutable truth 
recalled to mind. 

Yet, as has been said, Butler is prepared to meet this difficulty, 
and to allow that conscience has its rudimentary stage, and that 
morality, therefore, has been progressive. He does not mean 
that the child has as fully developed a conscience as the adult ; 
that the primitive man has a conscience as mature and rich as 
that of the civilized man ; that the uneducated conscience per- 
ceives morality as unerringly as the enlightened conscience. 
Nature has endowed us only with the capacity for morality, but 
the experience of the individual and of the race must teach us 
the concrete lessons of life, and "these are learnt," Butler says, 
" so insensibly and so perfectly as to be mistaken for instinct, 
1 Ethical Principles, 3d ed., p. 179. 
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though they are the effect of long experience and exercise — as 
much so as language." Conscientious conduct, like the due 
proportion to be established between self-love and benevolence, 
is different in different cases ; it depends upon and " can be judged 
of only from our nature and condition in this world." The vir- 
tue required of different individuals is not the same, because the 
nature of the agent is a varying factor. Yet each fulfils his 
whole duty, and accomplishes the highest realization attainable 
for him, when he develops so far as in his power lies that moral 
capacity with which he is by nature endowed, and lives up to 
such insight as he possesses. 

These admissions, however, do not militate against the practi- 
cal or theoretical supremacy of conscience. Butler has implicit 
faith that the development of our capacity for moral perception 
and action will keep pace with the growth and the extension of 
the range of its applicability. Hence we may trust without hesi- 
tation to its guidance. The fact of development, and the influ- 
ence of experience, do not destroy the intrinsic character or 
unchanging essence of morality, which lies deeper than any given 
form of moral practice, and is " prior to the consideration of 
human laws." The various changing expressions of the moral 
ideal do not signify that the essential nature of morality is mut- 
able, but rather that the moral ideal has different applications in 
different circumstances and relations. The right of conscience to 
approve or condemn is vindicated by the fact that it is the faculty 
which perceives with ever-growing adequacy the truth of morality. 
And as the moral nature is the highest and distinctive part of 
man, that which makes human nature a constitutional whole, the 
faculty which, as a matter of fact, does pass moral judgments, is, 
both de facto and de jure, supreme, and lays upon us the most in- 
timate obligation. Consequently, the whole of virtue is that con- 
duct which conscience dictates as worthy, suitable, natural to man. 

As conscience must learn its lessons from experience, so it 
must depend upon the formation of the fixed habit of virtuous 
action to secure a settled course of behavior in accordance with 
its behests. 1 And herein lies the secret of our true happiness. 

1 The fifth chapter of the first part of the Analogy is ample evidence that Butler 
did not greatly underestimate the role of experience and the function of habit. 
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By the formation of the fixed habit of virtue, we find that well- 
doing as such gives us satisfaction, and that in this sense " virtue 
is happiness." "By accustoming ourselves to any course of ac- 
tion, we get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and often 
pleasure, in it. The inclinations which rendered us averse to it 
grow weaker : the difficulties in it, not only the imaginary but 
the real ones, lessen : the reasons for it offer themselves of course 
to our thoughts upon all occasions : and the least glimpse of 
them is sufficient to make us go on, in a course of action to 
which we have been accustomed. And practical principles ap- 
pear to grow stronger, absolutely in themselves, by exercise ; as 
well as relatively, with regard to contrary principles, which, being 
accustomed to submit, do so habitually, and of course. And 
thus a new character, in several respects, may be formed ; and 
many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but which nature 
directs us to acquire." x 

In this way duty loses its character as constraint, and gains 
the willing compliance of all the complex elements of human 
nature, which respond in ready and eager submission to its call. 
" When virtue is become habitual, when the temper of it is ac- 
quired, what was before confinement ceases to be so, by becom- 
ing choice and delight." 2 Thus goodness may grow to be the 
determining element of character, and as it becomes more and 
more of " an uniform continued principle of action, conducted by 
reason," fashioning a like temper and character, man approaches 
the ideal of the divine perfection and holiness. 3 So, too, the 
good man ' finds his account ' in goodness. Persons in all ages 
bear witness to the fact that they find their satisfaction in the pur- 
suit of virtue, and that they consider an evil act as great a vio- 
lence to self as any external force. 4 Thus conscience inevitably 
would acquire power in addition to its authority, as in the ideal 
formation of good habits, which Butler pictures in the Analogy? 

A further reason for asserting the ultimate harmony of virtue 

1 Analogy, Part I, Chap, v, Sect. 12, pp. 113-114. 

2 Sermons, III, Sect. II, p. 74. 

3 Sermons, XIII, Sect. 7, p. 235. 

4 Sermons, XI, Sect. 14, p. 199. 

5 Part I, Chap, iii, Sect. 30, pp. 87-88. 
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and happiness is found by Butler in the " the discernment of good 
and ill desert," which by " an unquestionable natural associ- 
ation" accompanies our judgment of good and evil. Innocence 
and ill-desert are contradictory ideas, and to associate wickedness 
with good desert would make life a tragedy unspeakable in its 
hideousness. Here, again, it is the nature and capacity of the 
agent which measures the responsibility and desert of his actions. 
Vicious acts, for example, are adjudged differently when " done 
by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of mature and com- 
mon understanding ; though the action of both, including the in- 
tention, which is part of the action, be the same." x 

After having discussed Butler's treatment of conscience, we 
are in a position to ascertain what answer he would give to the 
question what constitutes morality, or what is the class mark of 
virtuous acts. It is the question of criterion, and upon its an- 
swer depends the decision whether Butler has given us only a 
psychology of the moral life, or whether by his psychological 
inquiry into the facts of human nature he has explained the 
' what ' and the ' why ' of morality as far as they are capable of 
explanation. It has been seen that the criterion is neither our 
own nor the general happiness as such. It has also been noted 
that morality is not a system of self-evident, axiomatic truths, 
intuitively and infallibly perceived — in which case there would be 
no need of any criterion. From his whole point of view, and from 
all that he says upon the subject of the standard by which con- 
science judges, the implication can be easily deduced that the cri- 
terion is simply rationality. This, however, is not to be mistaken. 
If Butler's ethics result in rationalism, it is not the rationalism of 
Kant. It is an altogether different conception of rationality. 
Reason, in Butler's view, does not determine virtue and vice merely 
according to its own formal, logical laws, by means of a ' content- 
less syllogism.' The standard by which conscience or ' practical 
reason ' judges is the nature of the agent as an organic whole — 
not what would be the nature of an imaginary agent whose na- 
ture was nothing else than pure reason, a purely rational being. 
It is on account of this difference that we find Butler always 

1 Diss, on Virtue, Sect. 7, pp. 403-404. 
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abiding by the concrete, while Kant logically must end as he 
began, in an abstract formalism. For Butler, virtue is not bare 
logical consistency, but self-consistency, and vice is not bare log- 
ical contradiction, but self-contradiction. It is this conception 
that leads one to regard Butler as the first modern moralist who 
anticipated the cardinal truth set forth in that type of ethical 
thought which has received the name of the Self-realization or 
the Eudaemonistic theory. It would be absurd to maintain that 
Butler appreciated, even vaguely, the profound metaphysical im- 
plications of post-Hegelian speculation, but his system may be 
fairly regarded as a most suggestive forecast of the ethical appli- 
cation of the Neo-Hegelian thought, especially as developed by 
Green and as represented by the more recent statements of the 
' self-realization ' theory. 

In the discussion of Butler's treatment of conscience, all theo- 
logical reference has been purposely omitted, in order to exhibit 
his system of morals as independent of theological and religious 
sanction. It is true that in speaking of conscience Butler more 
than once refers to it as " the voice of God within us," as a 
faculty which anticipates " a higher and more effectual sentence," 
and in similar phrases. And such language has frequently led to 
the criticism that the Dens ex machina becomes the fundamental 
principle of his ethics. Mr. Leslie Stephen says that " Butler's 
escape from the vicious circle really consists in his assumption 
that the conscience represents the will of God. He is blind to 
the difficulty, because he conceives the final cause of conscience 
to be evident. This mysterious power, claiming an absolute 
supremacy, can derive its origin from nothing else than the divine 
source of all mystery. A blind instinct, ordering us to do this 
and that, for arbitrary or inscrutable reasons, is entitled to no 
special respect so long as we confine ourselves to nature. But 
when behind nature we are conscious of nature's God, we 
reverence our instincts as implanted by a divine hand, and enquire 
no further into their origin and purpose. No suspicion occurred 
to him that the marks of a divine origin which he supposed him- 
self to be discovering by impartial examination, might be merely 
the result of his having stated the problem in terms of theology. 
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As in the Analogy his argument depends upon assuming suffering 
to be the supernatural punishment, so here it depends on assum- 
ing the promptings of conscience to be supernatural commands." 1 

Striking as the statement is, it seems to be essentially unfair, 
and to rest upon a confusion of the Bishop with the ethical thinker. 
It is certainly true that Butler did believe implicitly in such theo- 
logical doctrine as is ascribed to him, but the ethical problem is 
not stated in theological terms, and morality is thus not depend- 
ent upon the inscrutability of God's ways. It is in fact the most 
natural and intelligible thing in the world. The system of re- 
wards and punishments he did firmly believe in because it is part 
and parcel of our ideas of good and ill desert, which in turn are 
constituent elements of our idea of justice. But God is not a 
Deus ex machina to explain morality, and morality is not depend- 
ent upon the will of God any more than truth. The divine will 
is itself determined by the divine intelligence. "I am far from 
intending to deny," Butler says, "that the will of God is deter- 
mined by what is fit, by the right and reason of the case. * * * 
It seems as inconceivable to suppose God to approve of one 
course of action, or one end, preferably to another, which yet his 
acting at all from design implies that he does, without supposing 
somewhat prior in that end to be the ground of the preference ; 
as to suppose him to discern an abstract proposition to be true, 
without supposing somewhat prior in it to be the ground of the 
discernment." 2 

From this may be inferred the true nature of Butler's meta- 
physic of ethics. While insisting that morality is grounded in 
human nature, and that its content is deducible from the struc- 
ture of the self, he nevertheless holds that human nature has its 
place in the nature of the universe. Consequently, morality 
is in its last definition simply the ' eternal fitness ' of things, 
and, like truth, is grounded in the nature of things. An 
examination into the ' nature of things ' is, according to 
Butler, as will be remembered, the other method by which the 
subject matter of ethics may be treated. But such an investiga- 

1 English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, p. 5 1 - 

2 Analogy, Part I, Chap. VI, note K. 
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tion into the abstract reasonableness of moral distinctions Butler 
himself never makes, because he is expounding a science, rather 
than a metaphysic, of morality. 

It might be objected that, after the last word has been said, it 
is no real explanation to say that morality is constituted by that 
which is suitable to human nature, and that finally its truth is 
grounded in the ' eternal fitness of things' ; that such an ex- 
planation is merely the employment of other words. This is, in 
a sense, true enough, but further reduction is impossible. An at- 
tempt to resolve morality into something more ultimate than 
itself would destroy Butler's entire theory. For him, morality, 
like truth, is an ultimate fact, and contains within itself its own 
' why.' Virtue, like truth itself, admits of no definition in the 
strict sense of a final explanation, but can only be described 
and its content systematized. We cannot give any other 
' why ' for following the law of our nature than to say that 
it is reasonable. If, with the Hedonists, we say that happiness 
is the end of life, we cannot offer any abstract reason why we 
should strive for its attainment. For Butler, however, happiness 
was not the ultimate term of value, because he thought it could 
be resolved into something more comprehensive, namely, virtue, 
which is the supreme end in itself, the complete and ultimate good. 
Happiness is the concomitant, and, in a sense, the confirmation 
and reward of the virtuous life, because such a life is the perform- 
ance of man's proper, peculiar, and natural function, while the 
establishment of a wise and just equilibrium between self-love 
and benevolence under the direction of the supreme guide of 
human action, is the fulfilling of the law of virtue and the attain- 
ment of happiness. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Cornell University. 



